THE  MODERN  NOVEL

show that, in the last few years, the American
novel has at least held its own with the English
novel. Miss Drew mentions Miss Gather's A Lost
Lady and Miss Ashmun's The Lake (published here
by Macmillan's and rather overlooked) ; she
might have mentioned Mr. Stribling's Fombombo ;
she was too early for Mr. John Erskine's The
Private Life of Helen of Troy, an extraordinarily
good and charming book in spite of the title,
which at first sight looks Mark Twainish, but is
really inevitable. All these books are composed
with care, and written with a sense of the value, all
the values of words ; and they present living and
convincing characters, without any taint of the
cheap jack desire to exploit the intellectual fads of
the moment. To me, at least, one who more often
reads novels than he writes about them, the
contemporary American novel has often a breath
of freshness, an air of genuine artistic endeavour,
about it that is rather lacking in the works,
fatigued or unhealthily violent, of most of the
younger English novelists, who tend to address
themselves on " topics " either to an intellect-
ualised London set or to a larger library audience
who may be interested in the shibboleths of the
day before yesterday, instead of going to life with
love and practising an art with patience.
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